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If the sisters of Bengal are helped from organizations where charkha
experts are in a mood to serve, then every difficulty will disappear and I
may even see cultivators introducing cotton cultivation without much
coaxing.

Spinning is the central process. There are processes before it and
after it. Cotton cultivation, ginning and carding precede, spinning and
weaving come after. We must confine our attention to efficient carding,
spinning and weaving now. Serious effort made by determined men from
efficient organizations will over-ride all difficulties and make spinning a
success in Bengal. I hope to see such a day in the near future.

Whilst I fully endorse the reply, I would add that the men
require as much organizing for spinning as women. Without the
men organizing, it would be most difficult to get the women to
respond. We need an army of voluntary spinners before we shall
be able to organize women spinners for hire. It is only through
husbands or fathers or brothers that we may hope to improve
the wheel. The vast majority of workers are males. They are not
able even to see the manner in which the women are working. But
from the spinning exhibitions I visit, I am able to imagine what
is going on behind the scene. The wheels, if they are properly
looked after, can yield twice as much yarn as they are now doing.
This means double earnings with very little effort. Sometimes it is
painful to see spinners working at rickety charkhas with heavy
rods almost for spindles. If the wheels were made firm and the
rods replaced with the right-size spindles, the output will imme-
diately double itself.

As for cotton-growing, all the parts of Bengal are not fit for
growing cotton. Importation to some extent will always be, there-
fore, necessary. Every new industry requires protection. State
protection we may not get as yet. Voluntary protection is, there-
fore, the only remedy. It can be afforded by free spinning. That is
one object of the Congress franchise. The second method is to beg
cotton and, like Gujarat, sell slivers or cotton at half price and
getting the yarn woven also at half price for those who would
spin enough for their wants. Comparison with the mills is a use-
less pastime. It is conceivable that Japan and Manchester may
even practically give away their doth to kill the reviving cottage
industry of home-spinning. There must be, even then, people who
will not have foreign or mill-made cloth even as a gift. It is they
through whom we may expect to spread the charkha and make it
a success.
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